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Historic Old Fort Harrison 


The advance northward from Vincennes through the wilderness began on the morning of Sept 26, 1811. 
The troops arrived at a point on the Wabash sixty-five miles from Vincennes and a short distance above 
the present site of Terre Haute, on the second of October. They were now within the heart of the pur- 
chase of 1809, which had been so strenuously opposed by Tecumseh. Here on beautiful high ground on the 
east bank of the river, Harrison determined to erect the fort he had been advocating for a year and a half. 
The stockade with a block house at three of the angles was completed on the 27th of October and christ- 
ened Fort Harrison by Daviess, a great admirer of the commander. It was described by the latter as “a very 
handsome and strong work.” 


On the night of September 4, 1812, Fort Harrison was attacked. A number of squatters lived in the 
vicinity of the fort. On the evening of the third two young men who were making hay were killed by 
the Indians. Late in the evening of the following day, between thirty and forty Indians arrived from 
Prophet’s Town. The garrison was in command of Captain Zachary Taylor. The young commander was 
just recovering from a severe attack of the fever. A majority of his men were ill. About 11 o'clock in 
the night the firing by one of the sentinels gave the alarm of the attack The men were ordered to their 
posts immediately. The Indians had set fire to one of the block houses. The fire ascended to the roof 
and endangered the adjoining barracks which helped to form the fortifications. 


“Although the barracks were several times in a blaze, and an immense quantity of fire directed against 
them, the men used such exertion that they kept it under and before day raised a temporary breast-work 
as high as a man’s head. The Indians continued to pour in a heavy fire of ball and an innumerable quan- 
tity of arrows during the whole time the attack lasted, in every part of the barracks. I had but one other 
man killed, and he lost his life by being too anxious. He got into one of the gaileries in the bastion and 
fired over the pickets, and called out to his comrades that he had killed an Indian, and neglecting to stoop 
down in an instant he was shot dead. ... After keeping up a constant fire (which we began to return 
with some effect after daylight) until about six o’clock the. next morning, they removed out of the reach of 
our guns. ... We lost the whole of our provisions but must make out to live on green corn until we 
can get a supply.” 


Fortunately, Taylor’s presence of mind did not forsake him. He ordered buckets of water brought 
from the well. A portion of the roof that joined the block-house was thrown off. The fire was finally ex- 
tinguished and a temporary breastwork raised to fill in the breach. There is an interesting story of the 
part played by a woman, Julia Lambert, in the defense of the fort. The water in the well, the sole source 
of supply, which was being drawn up by a bucket, was about to fail. Julia Lambert then asked to be 
lowered into the well. She filled the buckets by means of a gourd and thus helped to save the day. The 
Indians all the while poured in a heavy fire of ball and an innumerable quantity of arrows. About six 
o’clock on the next morning, September 5, the Indians withdrew. Before leaving, the horses and hogs 
belonging to the nearby settlers were driven up and shot. The cattle and oxen were driven off. Only one 
man was killed and two wounded in the fort during the attack. After waiting a few days, Taylor dis- 
patched two men by water to Vincennes for provisions and reinforcements. They found the river so 
well guarded that they were obliged to return. Two other men were then sent out with orders to go by 
land, depending entirely on the woods in the daytime. 


As soon as the news reached the territorial capital, Colonel William Russell of the Seventh Regiment, 
U. S. Infantry, marched to the relief of Fort Harrison with 1,200 men, reaching that place without meeting 
any opposition on September 16. The fort was not molested thereafter. “The brave defense made by 
Captain Zachary Taylor at Fort Harrison is one bright ray amid the gloom of incompetency which has 
been shown in so many places,” wrote John Gibson, acting governor of Indiana Territory. 
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Terre Haute Remembers Way Back When 


Terre Haute was laid out and platted in the fall of 1816 by the Terre Haute Land Company, composed of 
Cuthbert and Thomas Bullett of Louisville, Kentucky; Abraham Markle of Harrison; Hyacinth LaSalle of 
Vincennes and Jonathan Lindley of Orange County, Indiana. The company held patents from the United 
States to thirteen tracts of land on the Wabash river in the vicinity of Fort Harrison. All titles to lots in this 
purchase were derived from these men as original proprietors. 


The word “Terre Haute” derived from the French “terre” land, and “haute” high, signifies high land. 
This name was bestowed by early explorers not so much on account of its elevation as from the fact that this 
is the only high ground approaching the river for several miles. Beautifully situated on the east bank of the 
Wabash River in Vigo County, it spreads out on a high level plateau about fifty feet above the river surface. 


In the original Terre Haute a belt of heavy timber and a tangled growth of underbrush and vines ex- 
tended along the river bank reaching eastward as far as Sixth Street where it met the prairie, which in turn 
extended to the bluff. Some of the oldest citizens tell of their parents shooting squirrel and other game in the 
woods where Sixth Street now extends. 


In 1817 the new town of Terre Haute presented a truly pioneer appearance. There were only a few log 
cabins scattered along the river and these of the rudest description. After Indiana’s admission into the union, 
January 21, 1816, new life was infused into the pioneers of Terre Haute, and the settlement began at once to 


improve. 

In January, 1818, Vigo County was organized and as an inducement to locate the county seat at Terre 
Haute, the proprietors deeded to the county some 80 lots besides the public square and paid into the county 
treasury $4000. 


The original site of Terre Haute extended from the river east to the west side of Fifth Street, and from the 
north side of Oak on the south to the south side of Eagle Street on the north. Lots were numbered from 1 to 
308. Third Street now was Market Street then and Wabash now was Wabash then. All east and west streets 
were sixty-five feet wide except Wabash, which then was 8114 feet wide. The streets north and south were 
made of the same width as Wabash except Market which was 99 feet wide. What was called the “county road” 
was identified with the present Eighth Street. 


The first steamer reached Terre Haute in 1822 and by 1838 as many as 800 steamers came here from 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh. 


The first newspaper arrived in 1823 and_the dissemination of news forged another link in the unify- 
ing of the new country. Later the railroads eliminated the need of the Pony Express and again communi- 


cation was quickened. The telegraph and telephone put in a later appearance, but their arrival proved 
that Terre Haute was growing up. 


The first mayor of the town of Terre Haute was Elijah Tillotson who was elected in May, 1838. His last 
resting place is marked by a monument in the south central pari of Woodlawn cemetery. 


In April, 1853, Terre Haute was incorporated as a city under the laws of the state enacted in 1852. The 
first election was held May 30, 1853, and William H. Edwards was chosen the first mayor of the city. 


The Heritage of the Wabash Valley 


In that far off and long ago, the Wabash flowed through wilderness so dense that the sunlight scarce- 
Jy penetrated to the ground. In the soothing company of stately sycamores, honey locusts, and stalwart 
oaks, its rippling waters murmured to the moon of the unbelievable changes ahead, and of the noble men 
and women destined to heed the call to a new country, a new freedom. 


Then came humanity and the unbroken forest vibrated with life and color. Red savages roamed the 
woods and contended with each other for supremacy. The Miamis and Kickapoos, the Shawnees and Pot- 
tawattomies stalked the deer and buffalo while they dreaded the coming of the white man. The birch bark 
canoe glided up and down the Wabash, and after a lapse of time, a trading post was born where the white 
man exchanged colorful calico, beads, and mirrors for the red man’s furs. 


When once the realization took root that the fertile fields of the “Prairie City” to be offered rich op- 
portunities for home building, covered wagons with lumbering oxteams began to appear against the hori- 
zon, and swishing through the tall grasses, rode straight into the land of promise. The simple furniture 
and cooking utensils housed under the canvas of covered wagons was for hundreds of eager pioneers a 
temporary shelter, while around the dancing flames of their campfires they broke bread and planned their 
future homes, the humble hearth-stones that would grow into castles where children might grow into sturdy 
men and women—builders of the Wabash Valley Empire. 


The Wabash became the artery of travel and traffic in all this section through the forethought of the 
pioneers; moreover it saved them from stagnation and the death of isolation. Its waters became the life 
blood, the fluid power that flowed through the channels of trade and stimulated business then in its primi- 
tive state to the height of success. 
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The new library 


The beautiful, new Vigo County Library has opened its 
doors to the public, presenting a multi-faceted facility to 
serve local citizens. Hundreds toured the new building on 
the site of the former Wiley High School this week, looking at 
everything except books. Delivery problems with shelves 
hampered the move of the books from old Main, shown lower 
right. An unusual and attractive chandelier hangs in the main 
lobby. The library is surveyed by aclosed circuit television 
system and anumber of attractice displays are spread 
throughout the public areas. 
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